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DIVINE GRACE. 


BY S. M. JANNEY. 


“The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men, teaching, that denying ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world.” Titus 
ii, 11, 12. 

The superiority of practical religion over 
speculative sry is illustrated in Dill- 
wyn’s Reflections by the following compari- 
son : 

“Tn our present stage of being we may be 
compared to men in a deep cave, who have 
light enough to distinguish objects between 
them and the mouth, and to steer their way 
outward, but who instead of following the light 
are trifling away their time in wondering how 
they got in—how far they are from the two 
ends, or if they fall, instead of helping one 
another up, are arguing and disputing about 
the cause of the disaster.” 

The object proposed in this treatise is to 
call the attention of inquiring minds to this 
light, which the beneficent Author of our 
being has given to man to guide him through 
the obscurity that rests upon his path, and 
conduct him to the precincts of eternal day. 
It is generally acknowledged that this life is 
a state of probation, and that permanent 
happiness can only be secured by obedience 
to the Divine law. We are taught by the 
experience of all mankind that the wicked 
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cannot be happy here, even while possessed 
of the means to gratify every sensual ap 
tite; how then can they be happy after 
death, when separated from all the objects of 
their desire, and all the idols they have 
worshipped? It is equally certain that the 
good may be happy: even when exposed to 
privations and sufferings, because their high- 
est enjoyment depends not upon the gratifi- 
eation of the tenses, but upon a consciousness 
of Divine approbation which fills the soul 
with peace and joy. 

A state of probation implies that there are 
temptations to be withstood, privations to be 
endured, or difficulties to be overcome, and 
undoubtedly it has been so ordered by the in- 
finitely wise Creator, in order to invigorate 
by exercise the moral faculties and spiritual 
gifts bestowed upon man. 

In all the rest of creation, subject to our 
view, there appears to be a regular succession 
of causes and effects which philosophers at- 
tribute to the operation of natural laws im- 
pressed by the Creator, and always subject to 
His control; but the human will is subjected 
to no such natural laws; it is left free to 
choose between good and evil, and the re- 
sponsibility thus conferred is one of the 
strongest evidences of man’s dignity and im- 
portance. 


‘“‘ He gave us in this dark estate 
To see the good from ill, 
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And binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will.”* 

The language addressed by Moses, in the 
name of the Most High, to the people of 
Israel, is equally applicable to every member 
of the human family. I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing ; therefore 
choose life, that thou and thy seed may live 
(Deut. xxx, 19). That this power of choice 
is conferred upon man may be proved beyond 
the reach of all metaphysical arguments by a 
simple reference to our consciousness, as wel 
as by the approbation we bestow upon virtue, 
and the condemnation we award to vice. If 
we had nosuch power of choice man would 
be the creature of circumstances; his charac- 
ter would be determined by his antecedents, 
virtue would be without merit, and vice with- 
out reproach. But the whole fabric of soci- 
ety, and the laws of all countries, rest upon 
the conviction that every individual has the 

wer to do right if he would only exercise 
it, for which reason ordinances are made and 
governors appointed “for the punishment of 
evil doers, and the praise of them that do 
well” (1 Peter 11, 14). 

It is obvious, however, that no outward law 
can coerce the mind, regulate the thoughts, 
or change the principles by which human 
conduct is actuated, and hence there has ex- 
isted in all ages a necessity for an inward and 
_ law that operates immediately upon 

e soul. Conformity to the will of God 
must be acknowledged by all as the highest 
duty of man, and there can be no doubt, in 
reflecting minds, that the whole object of the 
Divine Government towards us, His rational 
creatures, is to promote our happiness, which 
can only be effected by our being brought 
into union with Himself. “Order is heaven’s 
first law,” and there can be no order in the 
moral world until the mind is brought into 
popetes to the universal law of Divine 

ove. 

As in the solar system, the central sun by 
its attractive force controls the movements 
and restrains the aberrations of the revolving 
spheres, guiding the planets in their courses, 
and bringing back the wandering comets to 
the realms of light; so is God the sun and 
centre of the spiritual world, and His law of 
love regulates all souls that are submissive to 
His sway. 

“ Thou art the source and centre of all minds, 

Their only point of rest, eternal Word ! 

From Thee departing, they are lost, and rove 

At random, without honor, hope or peace. 

From Thee is all that soothes the life of man, 

His high endeavor and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 

But oh, thou bounteous Giver of all good, 


* Pope. 


Thou art of all Thy gifts Thyself the crown! 
Give what Thou canst, without Thee we are poor; 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away.”* 


The great truth declared in these lines of 
the Christian poet was announced in eloquent 
language by the apostle Paul to the learned 
Athenians. Standing on Mar’s Hill, he said, 
“AsI passed by and beheld your devotions, I 
found an altar with this inscription, ‘To the 
unknown God.’ Whom therefore ye ignor- 
antly worship, Him declare I unto you. God 


]| that made the world, and all things therein, 


seeing that He is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands; 
neither is wabieel with men’s hands as 
though he needed any thing; seeing He 
giveth to all, life and breath, and all things; 
and hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the times before appointed, 
and the bounds of their habitation ; that they 
should seek the Lord, if happily they might 
feel after and find Him, though He be not 
far from every one of us. For in Him we 
live and move and have our being ; as certain 
also of your own poets have said, ‘ For we 
are also His offspring.’” 

We may observe that, in this instance, the 
apostle of the Gentiles did not appeal to the 
Scriptures, as was his custom in addressing 
the Jews, for the sacred writings of the He- 
brews were unknown to the Athenians; but 
he quoted from one of their own poets, and 
appealed to that spiritual monitor which is 
found in every breast. The sublime doctrine 
of an omnipresent deity, and the duty that 
rests upon us all to “ feel afler and find Him,” 
were announced to men who had become so 
far dissatisfied with their idolatry as to erect 
an altar “to the unknown God.” “ The times 
of this ignorance,” he informs them, “God 
winked at, but now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent.” Although “some 
mocked, and others said we will hear thee 
again of this matter,” there were those present 
who were convinced by the force of his rea- 
soning and touched by that holy unction 
which accompanied his words. The same 
apostle in one of his Epistles alludes to that 
inward law which operates upon the conscien- 
ces of all men. In relation to those who had 
not the outward law given to the Jew, he says, 
“when the Gentiles which have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the law, 
these not having the law are a law unto them- 
selves, which show the work of the law writ- 
ten in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile ac- 
cusing or else excusing one another” (Rom. 
ii, 14,15). Here is an accurate description 


*Cowper. 
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of the mental conflict which takes place when 
conviction is felt for sin, and the conscience 
bears witness to the law of Divine life re- 
vealed in the soul. The thoughts accuse or 
excuse one another, the secrets of the heart 
are laid open, sin appears exceeding sinful, 
and there is an anxious apprehension of a 
Divine judgment. The conscience may be 
considered as the eye of the soul, intended to 
be enlightened by the “sun of righteousness,” 
or the influence of that Divine spirit in whom 
we live and move and have our being. There- 
fore, Jesus says, “If thine eye be single thy 
whole body shall be full of light, but if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of 
darkness.” As the eye may be wilfully 
closed against the light, or impaired by 
disease, so the conscience or moral sense may 
be obscured by prejudice or passion, or it may 
be impaired by a long continuance in the 
practice of evil. In this state it is spoken of 
in the Scriptures as a “ conscience defiled,” 
or as being “seared with a hot iron” (Tim. 
iv, 2); but when it becomes renovated and 
restored by the operation of Divine grace, it 
is called a ‘‘ pure conscience,” or a conscience 
. purged from dead works to serve the living 
God” (Heb. ix, 14). 
moral judgments there may be among men, 
generally arises from prejudice or passion, in 
addition to which it must be borne in mind 
that the conduct of mankind is more various 
and contradictory than their judgments, be- 


cause few men live up to the dictates of 


their consciences, 

Prejudice is mostly derived from education, 
or from surrounding associations, hence every 
man is liable to partake more or less of the 
prejudices of the age in which he lives. In 
forming a judgment of the characters of men 
who lived in ancient times, or who are now 
living in circumstances very different from 
our own, we must take into view the degree 
of moral light or darkness prevailing around 
them. 

If the circumstances in which they were 
placed were unfavorable to virtue, and they 
surmounted these obstacles, so far as to at- 
tain a purity of life, and an elevation of sen- 
timent far superior to the general level of the 
community around them, we may conclude 
that they lived up to the light they enjoyed, 
and were accepted in the Divine sight. 

In Abraham and Socrates we have two il- 
lustrious examples of noble devotion to the 
cause of truth. When the father of the He- 
brews was called to come out from among his 
people, and to sojourn in a land which he had 
not known, he forsook all and obeyed the Di- 
vine voice, 

By continual attention to the same inward 
teacher, he became renowned for wisdom and 
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virtue, was instrumental in promoting the 
good of mankind, and received the cheering 
promise that in “his seed should all na- 
tions of the earth be blessed.” 
sage was scarcely less renowned for wisdom 
and virtue; he saw beyond the idolatry of 
his times, inculcated the doctrine of the unity 
and omnipresence of God, and although he 
was persecuted and put to death for his reli- 
gious opinions, he looked forward to the close 
of life with a calmness and serenity which 
showed his unshaken trust in Divine good- 


ness. 

Whence did these two distinguished men 
derive the wisdom that regulated their con- 
duct, and raised them above their cotempora- 
ries? It is evident that it was not from books 
nor from men, but from close attention to the 
Voice of duty in their own breasts. They 
had no outward law to teach them, but they 
had a “ Jaw written in their hearts” to which 
their consciences bore witness. 


of every human being, and although in many 
it becomes more and more legible as we at- 


Whatever diversity of 
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The Grecian 






















































































The same law is still written in the heart 








it may be nearly obliterated by disobedience, 








tend to it, until at length it becomes so plain 
that “the way-faring man though a fool need 
not err therein.” The effect of attending 
closely to the admonition of this “ invisible 
witness and judge of our conduct” is beauti- 
fully described by Dugald Stewart in his 
moral Philosophy. He says, “An habitual 
sense of the Divine presence comes at last to 
be formed. In every object or event that we 
see we trace the hand of the Almighty, and 
in the suggestions of reason and conscience 
we listen to His inspirations. In this inter- 
course of the heart with God—an intercourse 
which enlivens and gladdens the most deso- 
late scenes, and which dignifies the duties of 
the meanest station—the supreme felicity of 
our nature is to be found, and till it is firmly 
established there remains a void in every 
breast which nothing earthly can supply; a 
consideration which proves that religion has a 
foundation in the original principles of our 
constitution, while it affords a presage of that 
immortal happiness which Providence has 


destined to be the reward of virtue.” 
Concluded in next number. 














































































































Communicated for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOHN J. WHITE. 


Amid the many who of late have been 
called to cease from their labors, and, as we 
believe, to receive the welcome of “ well done 
thou good and taithful servant, thou hast been 
faithful in a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord,” is the late John J. White. 
Endowed with a strong and discriminating 
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mind, which during most of his mature life 
has been turned very much toward subjects 
connected with the welfare and best interests 
of the Religious Society of Friends, he labored 
zealously in that direction as a minister and 
advocate for the maintenance of their great 
principles and testimonies. 

In this he gave no uncertain sound, but 
under a senae of apprehended duty, and with 
pent sincerity of purpose, held up to view in 

is ministry such doctrines as he deemed to 
be fundamental. And while advocating the 
necessity of practical Christianity, and a firm 
adherence to the testimonies of Friends, he 
strongly urged the importance of spreading 
correct Christian doctrine among the people, 
believing that each one should “be able to 
give a reason for the hope that is in him.” 

He entertained an anxious concern, and 
frequently expressed a fear, that there is 
great danger of being led astray by the many 
calls of ‘‘lo, here is Christ, and lo, he is 
there,” as well as by the philosopher and sci- 
entist, who, in the effort to regulate all;beliefs 
by the light of science, may lead the mind 
away from reliance upon that Divine aid 
which is the sure and safe guide, independent 
of the theories and teachings of men. 

As a writer he was forcible and _perspicu- 
ous, the productions of his pen bearing ev- 
idence of a well balanced mind, not only 
stored with the thoughts of other men, but 
capable of evolving from its own intrinsic 
power much to be admired. ° 





FOREVER YOUNG. 


One who is so thoroughly “ to heaven ac- 
climated,” whose soul lives in that unseen 
world, does not quickly grow old and tired, as 
men do so early in our feverish and overtasked 
life. For we are economists with our soil, 
our fuel, our metals, our stones—we call them 
precious—but we waste fearfully the one 
wonderful and irrevocable motive force—life. 
We fritter it away, we wear it out, we break 
its vitality, we weary of it, we desperately or 
causelessly thrust it off, this one unknown and 
priceless possession whereby we attain the 
celestial eternity. We use it so recklessly 
that we are old in the years of our prime; 
and this spiritual youth, which only the high- 
er life ensures, is one of the rarest and strong- 
est graces of our age. But sympathy with 
all things good and pure, loyalty to the 
heavenly kingdom, does keep fresh the bloom 
of the heart. There is a breeziness, a “sea- 
tingle,” a flavor about the thoughts of such a 
one which!more intellectual miade may wholly 
lack. It is the old story of the clod and its 
fragrance sometimes, for this grace may exist 
apart from culture and talent. 


“One day 

A wanderer found a lump of clay ; 

So redolent of rare perfume, 

Its odor sweetened all the room. 

‘What art thou ?’ was his quick demand. 
‘ Art thou some gum from Samarcand, 
Or spikenard in this rude disguise, 

Or other costly merchandise ?’ 


“Nay; if my secret I disclose, 
I have been dwelling near the rose.’ ” 


This is the power that lies within the true 
communion of saints. The rose of eternal 
and spiritual beauty—the bloom of ideal 
good-——sheds such fragrance that even those 
who come into outer association and contact 
gain something of its ineffable aroma. All 
the world are heirs of heroic and true souls. 
— The Ideal Life,” by Ella F. Mosby. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO MAKE BOYS GOOD FARMERS. 


The writer fully endorses the suggestions 
of L. J. R. and her quotations from the Rec- 
ord on this subject, as published in Friends’ 
Intelligencer of Fourth month 26th, 1879, 
and asks permission to add a few words 
thereto. The points taken are admirable and 
well worth serious consideration. Let me 
recapitulate a few. ‘‘The dressing up in the 
evening.” “The nicely furnished sitting- 
room and brilliant lights.” The boys’ room 
to be “cheery and home-like.” The furni- 
ture, even if plain, “can be arranged with 
neatness.” The “pretty quilt.” ‘*The plea- 
sant pictures of domestic life.” “The little 
sanctum he calls his own,” etc., etc., etc., that 
“‘the increasing demands of the age make 
necessary.” 

Upon the reading, imagination followed 
these, even into the “cheery” room itself— 
80 broadly in contrast with what we have too 
often seen of its opposite. 

The additional suggestions which I would 
make are not only, “ Encourage the neighbors 
to drep in frequently of evenings for a social 
chat, and to talk agriculture rather than pol- 
itics,” but let this talk sometimes take a wider 
range; let not the farm, with its anticipated 
crops, engross all their attention—a little sci- 
ence, a little history, a little conversation on 
serious subjects, may surely go hand in hand 
with the farm, without robbing it of any of 
its efficiency. 

Not only let neighbors drop in on each 
other for “a social chat,” but let little read- 
ing circles be established. Scarcely a country 
neighborhood can be found where these could 
not be inaugurated, to meet alternately at 
each other’s dwellings. In the exercises of 
these, not only the “boys” but the “ girls” 
could and ought to participate. Nor should 
these be confined to the juniors alone; the 
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fathers and the mothers could and would be 
interested therein, and would be the better 
for it. These readings could be varied so as 
to suit the tastes of all and be irksome to 
none, at proper intervals even embracing the 


innocently 
holds good : 


“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 


umorous, for the old maxim 


From the literary tastes thus encouraged 
and acquired libraries would perchance some- 
times spring up, nag, Se the mutual inter- 

ng winter evenings 


est in each other. 
might thus be profitably occupied; and this, 


too, with the exercise of proper care as to the 


time of assembling, without entrenching on 
the keeping of “ good hours.” 


The benefits arising from this kind of inter- 
course can scarcely be over-estimated, and 
would not be limited to the circle more imme- 
diately interested therein, but would, of neces- 
sity, reach others with whom these mingled 
in the ordinary avocations of life. 

The writer can speak from personal expe- 
rience, having during the early years of mar- 
ried life (as a citizen, not as a farmer, though 
it can readily be seen to be of more impor- 
tance to the latter than the first-named) been 
a member of a reading circle, thus meeting, 


for seven years, when, in consequence of 


removals, deaths, etc., it had to be discon- 
tinued; and, though many years have now 
elapsed, with but few living of that little 
band, the recollections are still sweet, and 
warm friendships thus created yet exist that 
we trust will be lifelong. 

In some neighborhoods these circles might 
lead to a judiciously established Jycewm, 
which, while it partakes less of the social 
element, usually aims to attain a higher point 
in the way of information and scientific pur- 
suits. 

I can call to mind several Friends’ associ- 
ations of that kind, either now existing, or 
that have existed in this city. A consider- 
able time since a “ Friends’ Reading Asso- 
ciation” met for a number of years in the 
Old Library Room, and was largely attended. 

After its discontinuance for a period, 
mainly through the exertions of the late 
Edward Parrish and a very few other Friends, 
“ Friends’ Social Lyceum” was inaugurated, 
and flourished beyond precedent for quite a 
long time. Useful as this was, it, too, 
appeared to have its day, dwindled and ceased 
to exist. 

In process of time, a few of the old mem- 
bers, deeply regretting its discontinuance, and 
feeling that our Society was losing much of a 
kind of intercourse so well calculated to bind 
its members more closely together, had sev- 
eral meetings called, when less than a dozen 


caption to have been, “ How to 
Good Farmers and Good Men.” J.M.E 





pledged themselves to its resuscitation, under 
the old name; others became interested, and 
an organization now exists too well known to 
need a description here. 

Although, from the force of circumstances 
subsequently transpiring, it became right for 
me to withdraw my connection therewith, I 
cannot but bear my testimony not only to 
the value of such associations, when properly 
conducted, but to the importance of making 
and encouraging small beginnings when 
nothing better offers, hoping for a growth in 
the future, as this and many other instances 
amply illustrate. ; 

I feel that the caption of the article as 
originally published, and here adopted, is too 
limited, and that every suggestion as referred 
to, made on the subject, will apply as well to 
boys in general as to farmers’ thoy. Let the 
surroundings and treatment of each be such 
as “ will nurture in his own breast a chivalric 
longing to be good and noble, and surround 
himself in the future with the sights and 


scenes that make his young life joyous and 


er ie 
Permit me, then, as a finale, to imagine my 
Make Boys 


Philadelphia, Fifth month, 1879. 





THERE is a charity which is born of one’s 


own sense of weakness, and sympathy with 
those who, victims of the same weakness, 


have been pushed a little further on until 
they have passed the limits which separate 
weakness from wrong doing. There is also a 
eharity born of sympathy and loving confi- 
dence, which forgives much because it hopes 
formuch. But such charity does not neces- 
sarily forget to temper its mildness with due 
severity. It remembers how much is due to 
those who have not fallen, how much is due 
to those who are to be protected from like 
disaster only by a full and impartial exhibi- 
tion of the evils towards which one tends 
when he enters upon the evil way.— Christian 
Register. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE NEED OF PATIENCE. 


In one of our little meetings recently a 
Friend spoke upon the following text: “ Cast 
not away therefore your confidence, which 
hath great recompense of reward; for ye 
have need of patience, that after ye have 
done the will of God, ye might receive the 
promise.” This was enlarged upon, and was 
full of suggestion, especially to parents, too 
many of whom start out upon the duties of 
fatherhood and motherhood with little doubt 
of their ability or qualification for the sacred 
and responsible office. As time passes, hows 
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ever, and they find the minds of their 
children possessed with individuality, and 
not to be operated upon as a machine, they 
become more and more aware of the necessity 
of some preparation for so grave and diffi- 
cult, and possibly dangerous, a work. 

It involves so much that Divine wisdom 
alone can enable one to direct, even in a small 
degree, the unfolding of the mind, as it is 
disturbed by so many and various impulses 
and influenees. 

Love, unselfish and Christian love, is the 
main instrument to be used in méulding the 
character of a child. Witbout it nothing of 
great value can be accomplished ; and after 
this, patience, I repeat, patience. These two 
qualifications can work marvels. When we 
have done what seems to us wisest and best— 
not always what others may think best, for 
the conflict of views and advices is often very 
hindering to parents—we still have need of 
patience. There is one unfailing source of 
wisdom always open. If parents would more 
frequently apply to this fountain, the results 
of their teaching would oftener prove satis- 
factory. But too frequently they act from 
impulse or passion; or upon theories of their 
own or of others,or upon the example of their 
parents, which may not always have been the 
wisest. 

There can be be no definite rule of action, 
only upon general principles. Each new 
oceasion requires a fresh revelation of wisdom, 
until it becomes the habit of the parent to 
feel out the best course to take. It cannot 
always be reasoned out, for our unenlightened 
reason often leads us an ignus fatuus journey 
to no good end at last. I would not be un- 
derstood to ignore reason, which is indispensa- 
ble, of course, but to impress the necessity of 
invoking the light of the Spirit upon it. This 
light is always attainable, if we are ready 
and willing and able to perceive it. Often- 
times we are two wise in our own conceit to 
recognize it, it seems so small and simple. 
Here comes in the condition, “after you 
have done the will of God”—not our own 
blind will or the will of some one else, but 
“the will of God”—then wait in patience 
and hope and expectation that the seed sown 
will in time produce its legitimate fruit. It 
is an unalterable law of nature that seed will 
produce fruit after its kind; so, when the 
result is “thorns and thistles,’ we may rest 
assured they have been planted by some hand 
at least, if not our own. It behooves us then 

‘ to endeavor to keep out, as far as practicable, 
evil influences, and to counteract them by 
sowing good seed—which must be waited for. 
The growth of weeds is more rapid. They 
spring up, as it were, in the night; but in 
time the grain will become stronger, if it is 





watered and tended to strengthen its growth, 
and the weeds will die out. We are not told 
to wait idly, but to do the will of God in 
patience, hoping for the fulfillment of the 
romise. There is a culture that produces a 
utifully straight tree, by pruning and 
warping and propping, but it is artificial, the 
charm of a natural growth is lost. To be truly 
beautiful there must besome freedom of expan- 
sion. So it is with character. After a child 
reaches the age of thoughtfulness, and can rea- 
son, there must be a wise liberty of thought and 
action, or his character will become artificial 
and he be unable to resiat the adverse winds 
without a prop—he has built upon the foun- 
dation of another, and is unable to give a 
reason for the hope that is in him. 

This liberty is far removed from license. It 
is comparable to a trellis upon which the 
growing vine has opportunity to follow out 
its own law of development, inatead of trail- 
ing upon the ground, and it also serves a use- 
ful purpose as a shade or shield to protect the 
tender shoots and help them grow toward the 
sun, to rise, to blossom and bear fruit for 
future use. 

The cramping process—the undue effort to 
force a growth in a certain direction—has 
proved disastrous in all ages, and that it will 
continue to do so is shown from the record of 
past experience. If the parent will search his 
own heart carefully, he will often find that 
his strong will has marred the original de- 
sign in the character of his child. Either a 
pliable nature has caused it to be easily 
moulded and shapely but weak, or he is met 
by an equally strong will in the child, and in 
its efforts after freedom of growth it becomes 
gnarled or dwarfed, and, in after years, un- 
sightly and disagreeable; whereas, by a 
careful, wise, free culture, throagh storm and 
sunshine, a strong, healthy growth would have 
been secured—like the tree planted by the 
river, which sends forth its branches, “ whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations.” 

H. A. P 

Chicago. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHARACTER. 


In the expression, “A man of character,” 
so frequently used, character is synonymous 
with individuality, and is understood to mean 
fine qualities of mind and heart, combined 
with independence of thought and action ; 
such a man in his sphere is like “ The house 
built upon a rock”—the winds of adversity 
and the waves of public opinion may beat 
against him, but he will stand firm and 
unshaken by them. 

He will so guard his actions and pursue 
such a straight course through life, that even 
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his enemies will be thwarted in finding evi- 
dence against him. In order to do this it is 
necessary to aim ata high degree of excel- 
lence; not to do or be as some other man, 
but to be himself to the very extent of his abil- 
ities. It has been vouchsafed to man to suc- 
ceed best in his undertakings whenever he 
uses his utmost efforts, hence the importance 
of a wise use of every talent. 

When such a man has passed his prime, 
and the glory of a well-spent life mellows the 
infirmities of age, he will be respected by all 
and revered by those who know him best. 

Individuals differ from one another in char- 
acter as in face and form, and upon the 
actions of each are stamped his peculiar char- 
acteristics, 

We all have a standard by which we weizh 
those about us, but it behooves us to look 
with charity on the motives of others, and be 
ever careful to guard our thoughts and 
actions so that we do not appear peculiar to 
the rest of mankind. There are nice customs 
which all should observe; it is no credit 
to a person to be eccentric, generally what 


makes any one so is either a sensitive fear of 


the opinions of others, or an undue amount 
of self-esteem. 


There is a dignity in natural actions that 


prevents them from appearing odd; the inspi- 
ration that prompts a good deed rarely puts 
a man at a disadvantage, but it is when he is 
conscious of doing things to look well that 
his dignity fails him. We cannot stand still 
while all about us is changing. We must 
improve every faculty, that the greater refine- 
ment and culture thereby gained may enable 
us to overcome temptation and help us to see 
the shortest way out of every difficulty. 


A. R. Murpay, Jr. 
Germantown. 





IF thou wouldst conquer thy weakness, 
thou must never gratify it. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Cuicaao, Fifth month Ist, 1879. 

Last Firat day four members of the Quar- 
terly Meeting Committee visited our meeting, 
sitting with us and feeling with us upon the 
wisdom of establishing a meeting for worship 
and discipline in this city. After meeting 
they retired and consulted together, and after 
weighing the matter, decided that it would be 
best to grant our request. Wethen proceeded 
to a preliminary organization, which was at- 
tended by our friends of the committee, and 
they will report to the Quarter the establish- 
ment of an executive meeting, and one for 
worship. We made this request, hoping it 


would conduce to our growth, and the ad- 
vancement of the Truth. Time will prove 








whether our course will be justified by results. 
But when one step seems right the following 


ones generally are so likewise if we abide faith- 
ful. H. A 





From a Friend in attendance at Abington 


Quarterly Union of First. day Schools, held 
on the 26th ult., a few interesting items con- 
nected with that Union have been collected. 
The Friend writes, “I have felt much inter- 
ested in their affairs since I attended the first 


meeting which resulted in the formation of 
the Union at Upper Dublic. Most encourag- 
ing evidence has been afforded since then, of 
growth and improvement. Though younger 
than some others, it appears to me abundant- 
ly able to manage the affairs that belong 
thereto, and to afford strength and encourag- 
ment to some of the weak schools that are 
connected with it, for I fully believe that ‘ in 
union there is strength.’ 

“The school at Norristown is confessedly 
weak—the conclusion to hold the next Quar- 
terly Meeting there was a wise one. Looking 
nearer home, within our own borders, the 
school at Middletown, Delaware county, was 
very weak, and a cause of much concern at 
a number of our Union Meetings. It was 
finally concluded to make some change in the 
administration of the school, which led to a 
better state of things. The Union was held 
there last Fall, and a most encouraging re- 
port has since been made of the improvement 
that has followed. 

“Such I trust will be the result at Norris- 
town. They have the children, and there is no 
reason why they should not have a good school 
if the Friends there would only take an in- 
terest in its succees. 

“Tn the meeting at Abington, the report 
from Stroudsburg was particularly satisfac- 
tory. On a visit to that place in 1877, we 
learned that the school had been given up. 
It has since been resumed and is now large 
and flourishing. 

“One of the most pleasant features of these 
Union meetings is the social commingling of 
Friends from different localities.” R. 





Ann Packer, a minister of Green Plain 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, and Elizabeth Bur- 
nett, an elder of Miami Monthly meeting (as 
her companion), have obtained minutes to 
attend Philadelphia and New York Yearly 
Meetings. 





On First-day, Fourth month 20th, about 
half a dozen Friends from West Cheater and 
its vicinity, attended Uwchlan Meeting and 
had a conference with Friends there in refer- 
ence to a Firat-day School. Ahout fifty were 
present. It is thought they will reopen their 
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school, which has been suspended the past few 
years. The visitors volunteered to help them 
for a while. 





The Circular Meeting at Haverford on the 
4th inst., notwithstanding the showery weath- 
er, was quite well attended. It was a satis- 
factory meeting, in which testimonies were 
borne and supplication offered. This meet- 
ing, although having no one in membership 
who feels called to minister publicly, yet it 
has been gradually building up. The estab- 
lishment of their First-day School, which has 
been held every First-day since it was opened, 
some four or five years ago has had very favor- 
able influence and been promotive of good 
feeling and brotherly interest among the 
members of the meeting. R. 


“=SCRAPS*” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


It seems. to me it is well to take all the 
encouragement we can, and to look as much 
as possible en the bright side of life. There 
isso much sorrow and sadness at best, that 
if, without refusing or neglecting to learn the 
lessons which these painful dispensations are 
intended to teach us, we can yet dwell most 
on that which is hopeful and encouraging, 
we will live happier lives, will be more able 
to do our work, and will be cultivating a 
temper which is in itself not unacceptable to 
the Father of mercies. It seems to me that 
this is true, and it is a truth of which I need 
constantly to remind myself. 

During the struggle of the past winter, 
amid many pressing and somewhat annoying 
business cares, I have many times thought of 
the lesson impressed upon me by thee in my 
childhood, “that duty must be done, however 
unpleasant and at whatever risk,” and the 
remembrance of this lesson has helped me. 








At our recent Quarterly Meeting we had 
the eompany and public offerings of a few 
Friends from other quarters, which were truly 
acceptable, tending to solemnize and cement 
us together in the love of the Father, and to 
increase our faith and trust in Him. 

As I sat alone to-day, thoughtfully review- 
ing the past week, I was impressed with the 
language, “ Joseph is yet alive,” and a feel- 
ing of encouragement accompanied it, with 
the belief that it is not best to look too 
mournfully over our shortcomings, but with 
courage let us press onward in the life and 
light that are furnished, that we may know 
a growth in the right way. was with 
us. She has a pure, sweet gift in the minis- 
try, which impressed me more weightily than 





usual, though her communications were very 
brief. 

It is not the abundance of words, nor the 
variety of views presented in a discourse 
which proves the most convincing, “ for the 
life is more than meat,” and we find some- 
times that the words, whether the few or the 
many, have not been needed to bring toa 
convincement of the truth as held by Friends ; 
for there are those now among us who can 
testify their convincement was known during 
one of our silent meetings. May such stand 
faithful to their convictions, so as to make a 
practical acknowledgment of the great truth 
that the Lord is the teacher of His people. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 10, 1879. 





WE are in receipt of two articles in verse 
which are offered for our columns, not so 
much on the ground of poetic merit, as with 
a view to encourage on one hand a juvenile 
effort, and, on the other, to do honor to the 
kindly deeds and earnest zeal of a departed 
Friend. 

In Memoriam is a feeling tribute to the 
memory of one long known among us as an 
earnest friend of practical righteousness and 
a lover of her kind, but we rarely think it 
best to give productions of this character a 
place in our columns. 

While we always desire to give pleasure to 
our friends and correspondents, we do not 
deem it judicious to publish the crude at- 
tempts of a child, even for his own sake. 
Such efforts may and should receive appreci- 
ative notice from parents and teachers, but 
proper criticism should not be withheld, and 
the way to greater excellence through the 
study of pure models be shown to the young 
aspirant after literary honors. 





A Few Worps or WeEtcome.—When 
our present number issues from the press, 
we will have welcomed to the commencement 
of our annual gathering many Friends from 
different localities, some members of our own 
Yearly Meeting, others strangers, who may 
be drawn hither by the wish to participate in 
whatever may be the faring of the body. 
What this faring shall be depends largely 
upon our individual preparation for the work 
that is before us. We must not expect so 
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large a company as generally collects on these 
occasions to be of one mind, nor to see eye to 
eye in all the details of the business that will 
claim our attention; neither need we desire 
it to be so. There are different growths in 
experience, religious as well as secular, and 
opinions are often based upon these individ- 
ual experiences, and are therefore liable to 
elash, unless indeed, to speak figuratively, 
each stone has been so prepared by the great 
Master builder as to come together without 
the sound of the hammer. 

A knowledge, to some extent, of the 
amount of religious concern that is found 
within our borders gives room for the hope 
that this preparation has been measurably 
submitted to, and we hail with glad anticipa- 
tions the advent of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting for 1879. 





AMERICAN HEALTH PRIMERS.—We are 
glad to be able to note that the most eminent 
persons who are to be found in the ranks of 
the medical profession in these days are deep- 
ly interested in the presentation of such 
information on hygienic subjects to the gen- 
eral public as will be likely to have a great 
influence in preventing diseace. 

“Preventive Medicine,” as it is happily 
called, is now raised to the rank of a science 
and the alphabet of this science is offered us 
in a series of little treatises called the Amer- 
ican Health Primers, published in rapid suc- 
cession by the firm of Lindsay & Blakiston. 
These primers are written from an American 
standpoint, and with special reference to our 
climate, architecture, legislation and modes 
of life. 

Dr. W. W. Keen has undertaken the 
supervision of the series as editor. 

The following volumes are in press and 
will be issued about once a month: 

1. Hearing, and How to Keep it. 
H. Burnett, M.D., of Phila. 

2. Long Life, and How to Reach it. 
J. G. Richardson, M.D., of Phila. 

3. Sea Air and Sea Bathing. By W.S. 
Forbes, M.D., of Phila. 

4. Summer and its Diseases. 
C. Wilson, M.D., of Phila. 

5. Eyesight, and How to Care for it. 
George C. Harlan, M.D., of Phila. 


By C. 
By 


By James 
By 


6. The Throat and the Voice. By J. Solis 
Cohen, M.D., of Phila. 


7. The Winter and its Dangers. By Ham- , 
ilton Osgood, M.D., of Boston. 


8. The Mouth and the Teeth. By J. W. 
White, M.D., D.D.S., of Phila. 


9. Our Homes. By Henry Hartshorne, 
M.D., of Phila. 


10. The Skin in Health and Disease. 
L. D. Bulkley, M.D., of New York. 


11. Brain Work and Overwork. By H. 
C. Wood, Jr., M.D., of Phila. 


These neat little 16mo books are to be sold 
at 30 and 50 cents each, and will be welcomed 
by many who want counsel in this rational 
and scientific yet most inexpensive form. 


By 


VircHow oN THE Pracue.—A lecture 
by Dr. Virchow at a sitting of the Medical 
Society of Berlin is quoted as declaring that 
the epidemic prevailing in Astrachan is the 
Eastern plague, which has at various times 
desolated vast regions of the earth. 

In view of the dire experiences of the past, 
we cannot be surprised that the nations of 
eastern Europe should deem it needful to use 
most energetic preventive measures against 
the spread of the pestilence; but it is not to 
be apprehended that the civilized people, with 
their excellent sanitary laws and safeguards, 
will be swept away wholesale as were the dis- 
eased and demoralized hordes of the middle 
ages of the past, when “the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness” was met only by super- 
stitious incantations, instead of enlightened 
sanitary precautions and a reverent trust in 
the Divine care. Dr. Virchow does not deem 
the Plague a more serious disease than chol- 
era, and recommends that the sick be isolated 
and placed in healthy localities. No doubt 
the disease is contagious, but it is not known 
how the contagion is propagated. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the most effective 
means of disinfection was by dry heat. 





DIED. 


BLACK.—On Fifth month 4th, 1879,in Mount Holly, 
N. J., William Black, aged 84. 


EVANS.—On Third month 25th, 1879, at Hart- 
ford, Burlington county, N. J., Rachel M., wife of 
Darling Evans, in her 74th year; a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 


FLING.—On Fifth month 5th, 1879, in Philadelphia 
Sarah A. Fling. 
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HALL.—On Fifth-day, Fourth mo. 10th, 1879, at 
the residence of her father, Isaac C. Hall, near 
Spencer Station, Ohio, Lizzie E. Hall, in the 20th 
year of her age. ; 

Although afflicted from childhood, her superior 
mind, patient and happy disposition, caused her 
presence to be a ray of sunshine in her family. 


ROBERTS.—On Third*month 29th, 1879, at Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Mary k., daughter of Stacy B. and 
Esther Roberts, formerly of Hartford, aged 19 years, 
granddaughter of Josiah and Lydia Evans; mem- 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Inteiligencer. 
FURTHER OBSERVATIONS IN WASHINGTON. 


What shall I say of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which now daily raises its signal 
flag over the south wing of the Capitol? 

Sitting in the ample galleries, the citizen of 
the world may take approving note that here 
is a most aobie hall, and that the children of 
Columbia, without distinction of sex or sta- 
tion, may come and watch the proceedings of 
their accredited representatives; that there 
is perfect freedom of speech, no shadow of a 
throne falling across the chambers of legisla. 
tion, and that already a goodly host of the 
noble dead of this land have passed into the 
calm and peace of a sacred memory, exemp- 
lars of wisdom and virtue, of integrity and 
patriotism. 

The fathers who laid the foundations of the 


commonwealth would seem to be solemnly. 


warning the inheritors of their work to be 
cautious that they 
“ Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the ray 
From those, not blind, who wait for day, 
Though sitting girt with doubtful light.” 
But the same impartial observer would say 
that in this great hall very few, indeed, of the 
seats of members are filled, amd that the few 
present are giving no heed to the orator who 
‘oon on through his speech without apparent 
ope of any auditors. Even around the 
Speaker’s high place careless-looking repre- 
sentatives loiter and converse. One sits 
sleepily, with his booted foot on the desk be- 
fore him, while a group of six, just behind 
the member who is now speaking, are smok- 
ing and chatting together. Grave and im- 
portant matters of state are demanding their 
considerate judgment, and they are called 
together, at great expense, for a special pur- 
pose, but seem only intent on idly talking 
away the time while the nation asks their 
attention. How far is this disorderly, appar- 
ently negligent scene from our ideal of the 
requirements of a national legislature! But 
perhaps it is not so bad as might appear; 
and if some great danger did indeed seem 
imminent, these unconcerned-looking tribunes 
of the people would rise to the occasion, and 


show unselfish energy and real patriotism. 
No doubt the days will come in due time 
when the evils which now grieve the hearts 
of the lovers of virtuous liberty and righteous 
law will be transformed. 

I once sat gazing, in amused wonder rather 
than in admiration, before the gigantic car- 
toons of Raphael in the South Kensington 
Museum. Great coarse things they seemed, 
only dimly shadowing forth something that 
might be. An artist would at once see that 
the drawing was bold and correct, and that 
the design would be a thing of beauty when 
it was wrought out in the purely colored 
wools of the Flemings—a fit hanging for the 
courts of kings. So, too, a poet* chants a 
legend of the past: 

“ Philip Melancthon used to say 
(Turniog his sentence tenderly), 

‘We are but sketcbes of what one day, 

After the hard lines pass away, 

God the designer would have us be.’ 


‘Only in charcoal, rude and rough 
(The mere cartoon of His greater skill), 
He draws His purposes—crude enough; 
But one must think on the thankless stuff 
Through which these purposes work His will. 


‘‘Then, with the hand of a constant love, 
He deepens or heightens here and there, 
And bends with sympathy from above, 
Changing the lights in which we move 
Between our destiny and our prayer; 


“ Until, when years perhaps have fled, 

When beauty has grown from the bane of sin, 

We bear the face of the holy dead, 

And the pencil drops and we hear it said, 

‘Come, thou beloved, and enter in!’” 

Just in front of the Speaker stands the 
wheel-chair of the aged Alexander H. 
Stephens, the Vice President of the short- 
lived Southern Confederacy, now a repre- 
sentative of the State of Georgia. Stephens 
is in his place to-day, and moves his chair 
uneasily to and fro, as if to indicate the men- 
tal activity which survives so long his phys- 
ical vigor. ‘The thin shrunken form, the 
snowy hair, and the elongated bony hands 
which grasp the wheels of his moving-chair, 
are in marked contrast with the very bright 
wide-awake eyes which are taking note of 
what is passing around him. As we look, he 
signals a page, and the lad approaches to re- 
ceive his order, and then darts off, soon re- 
turning with a large quarto, which he lays 
upon the knees of Stephens. He opens the 
book and holds it up to his eyes, when it 
and the rather broad-brimmed hat of the 
venerable representative from Georgia almost 
conceal him from observation. Does he re- 
member his famous and most astonishing 
declaration which bas now passed into history, 
that human slavery was to be the chief cor- 


*S. W. Duffield. 
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ner stone of a young republic of which he was 
one of the founders? He had turned away 
from old-time friends and companions of the 
North, had given his adhesion to those whose 
initial action he had not approved, and was 
laboring to destroy the very elements of the 
safety, liberty and greatness of America, 
What wonder, then, that his judgment was 
perverted. The Spirit of Wisdom ceased to 
strive with the statesman who turned reso- 
lutely away from it. We may speculate, if 
we will, upon his a course during the 
remaining days of his life. But if, indeed, 
experience, trials, sufferings and old age bring 
wisdom, very valuable should Alexander H. 
Stephens’ counsels be in his nation’s congress, 

he Southern Congressmen generally must 
be edified and instructed by the great advance 
which the events of the last twenty years 
have brought about in the status of the 
colered people of Washington. They have 
now schools and universities of undoubted 
excellence, and have availed themselves of 
their- privileges; they are engaged success- 
fully in many kinds of business; they are, as 
a whole, refined and courteous in demeanor, 
and they appear to be treated by their Cau- 
casian fellow-citizens with the respect which 
is certainly their due. I see them occupying 
positions of usefulness and of trust in the 
various departments of the national service, 
and find from all the inquiries we have made 
among people capable of judging, that asa 
whole they do credit to themselves and justify 
even the sanguine expectations of their friends. 
Within sight of the Astres of the Capitol the 
negro has had the protection of equal law, 
impartially administered, and it would appear 
that the results are good enough to convince 
all candid minds of the possibilities of their 
advancement in civilization. A want of care- 
ful thought for to-morrow is yet apparent 
among them. It is very uncongenial to them 
to lay aside a portion of their wages or earn- 
ings for future needs; and when a negro does 
accumulate he is liable, in a generous moment 
of excitement, to give away all to some one 
who has not been equally provident. 

Among the most notable of the institutions 
which have been established for the elevation 
of the freed people is Howard University. It 
occupies a conspicuous site to the north of the 
city, and was intended originally for the 
education of youth, without distinction of sex 
orcolor. The pupils are now almost exclu- 
sively colored. Ladies’ dormitories and din- 
ing rooms are furnished in Miner Hall, on 
the northeast. This building was so named 
in memory of a teacher of colored children in 
the days of slavery in the District. She left 
real estate in Washington from which $40,000 
were realized. The interest of this sum was 


for a time devoted to the normal department 
of the University. Another hall for the ac- 
commodation of students is named after 
David Clark, of Hartford, Conn., a liberal 
friend to the University. 

We devoted an afternoon to a drive to the 
Howard University, and to the neighboring 
Soldiers’ Home, and were introduced to the 
president and tothe matron of the institution. 
These officials did not speak despairingly, but 
anxiously, of the future of their work. The 
University has a noble building of ample 
proportions, and sufficient accommodations 
for 300 students. But the colored people 
have not the means to pay for the privilege 
of the higher education, and the institution 
has not the means to carry on the work 
gratuitously, and in consequence their num- 
ber of students is dwindling, and the profess- 
ors are accepting very inadequate salaries for 
the present. 

The work was instituted by the Freedmens’ 
Bureau, and when that ceased to exist of 
course the University was left to stand alone 
or to fall. The question uow is, “Have the 
colored race a right claim upon the National 
Congress for the support from the public 
funds of an institution which aims to furnish 
them with teachers of their own race, and to 
develop the talents of any who may be capa- 
ble of entering into the joys and privileges of 
the intellectual life?’ With my uncertain 
lights upon the subject, I would be willing 
that a suitable sum for the prudent main- 
tenance of the Howard University should be 
annually appropriated by Congress, believing 
that such especial fostering care is due to our 
dusky fellow-citizens in view of their long 
years of deprivation of educational privileges. 

It was a matter of regret to me that our 
visit to the University was not during the 
morning hours, when we could have witnessed 
the exercises of the school or. have heard the 
lectures of some of the instructors. The 
teachers and professors are about equally 
divided between the two races. 

The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety has established another institution for 
the higher education of the colored people, 
called the Wayland Seminary, and in this 
school 200 students can be accommodated. 

The colored people have many houses for 
worship within the city, and among them are 
ministers of their own race who are spoken of 
as able and virtuous men, worthy preachers 
of righteousness. My own observation would 
lead me to the conclusion that their religious 
services are very well attended. 

Edward Atkinson, of Boston, in a recent 
communication to the N. Y. Herald, gives a 
cheering picture of the present status of the 
freed people in the Atlantic sea-board States. 
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He says: “To collect the results of a very 
hasty observation of a rapid transit over these 
four States, I should say that the main diffi- 
culties with respect to the relations of the two 
races in the several States have been sur- 
mounted; that the colored population is rated 
according to the ability and tht industry of 
individuals; that the white population is 
changing, and a new class is springing up. A 
new ownership of property is coming in. The 
tools are passing to those who can use them. 
A great, marked and absolute permanent 
change dates within the last two years, so far 
as the testimony of both colors can be relied 
upon to prove it. The most prominent men 
express themselves well satisfied with the new 
order of things. There are very few, indeed, 
who would favor a restoration of slavery if it 
could be done.” 

Washington at present is supplied with 
very fine buildings for the accommodation of 
the public schools, and the colored schools 
are distinct from those attended by the white 
children. Previous to the year 1862 there 
were no colored public schools, and subse- 
quently there were some educational facilities 
provided by charitable associations of the 
North. At present there are 13 public schools 
for colored children. 

Our attention was drawn to the fine edifice 
at the corner of 17th and M streets, N. W., 
and find it is the Sumner School; that it 
was completed in 1872, and that it cost $70,- 
000. We will go in and glance for a mo- 
ment at the working of this large school. As- 
cending to the door-way and entering, we 
find nothing to prevent progress and nothing 
to encourage it. A murmur as of innumer- 
able bees comes from a door at the left, and 
very soon a little girl with the brownest of 
brown faces opens the portal, and invites me 
to enter the room. The room is quite filled 
with pupils, and the teacher, a young colored 
woman, seemed a little embarrassed at re- 
ceiving a visitor in the midst of a recitation. 
The sable students manifested quite a ten- 
dency to give up the mathematics for the 
study of human nature, but the teacher, by a 
little extra gravity and forceful emphasis, 
succeeds in holding them to the black-boards, 
and they go on with their exercises in the 
multiplication of decimals. The order was 
creditable, I thought, and the pupils were re- 
ceiving correct instruction in an important 
science; but whether they attain to as good 
an average of scholarship as white children 
under the same circumstances, I have no 
means of judging. 

Only one teacher in this large and many- 
graded school is white, and she had charge of 
the primary department. The principal is a 
very slender mulatto woman, of much dig- 





nity and refinement of bearing, and she 
seemed willing and anxious to extend to me 
every courtesy and every facility; but the 
highest class are away up in the topmost 
story of the lofty building, and so I decline 
to mount up to the heights to see how far the 
youth of our freed people are educated for 
liberty and the elective franchise. A class 
coming down as I stood in conversation with 
the principal in the hall gave me a chance 
to see that their deportment was refined and 
modest, and there was much evidence of the 
existence of that proper self-respect which 
lies at the foundation of all true respectability. 
Certainly, the whole people of the United 
States must now see reason to rejoice that 
human slavery exists no more among us. The 
poison engendered by this institution has 
doubtless not all been cleansed away from the 
land as yet, but the powers of light and of 
purification work evermore upon the earth 
for the consummation of the gracious pur- 
poses of a bountiful Providence. ; 
Righteous justice at the National Capital 
will be a powerful incentive for the further- 
ance of the cause of truth and righteousness 
to the farthest borders of our vast — 


Washington, Fourth mo. 25th, 1879. 


BOTANY IN THE PARK. 

The opening of Spring has brought a pro- 

fusion of flowers, both wild and exotic, to our 
park, and the attention «f the observant and 
studious is most agreeably engaged in the ex- 
amination and classification of these lovely 
expressions of the eternal harmonies of 
Nature. 
Nearly all the divisions of the vegetable 
kingdom are here represented, and a good 
manual of botany with the usual elementary 
training, such as our young folks receive in 
most good schools at this season, will make a 
walk in the park an object lesson of the 
noblest kind. 

Isaac Burk, in the Public Ledger, recom- 
mends starting at Falls Station on the Read- 
ing railroad, and then following up the mar- 
gin of the Schuylkill back towards Fairmount, 
and gives a brief enumeration of the plants 
that may be obtained. 

“Of the flowering plants (Phznogams), 
the rock saxifrage (Saxifraga Virginiensis) 
adorns the hill sides, and in the shallow 
water the golden saxifrage (Chrysosplenium 
Americanum) may be found. The flowers 
of this plant, though small and inconspic- 
uous, are beantiful and symmetrical, but 
the name is inappropriate, as the flowers are 
green and not golden, as in the English spe- 
cies to which the name belongs. This plant, 
though classed with the Polypetala, has no 
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petals, but in all other respects agrees with | gans for fructification. The one sterile, and 
the order (Saxifragacea). answering to the staminate flower in Phseno- 

“Along the hillside the common blue vio-| gamous plants, and the fertile, producing a 
let, the liver leaf (Hepatica), the Rue Ane- | capsule, generally covered by a hood, which 
mone (Thalictrum anemonoides), blood root | falls away when the fruit is mature, disclos- 
(Sanguinaria), May apple (Podophyllum| ing a dustlike substance—the spores which 
peltatum), tooth root (Dentatia laciniata), | answer to the seeds in flowering plants, but 
may be found in great profusion ; whilst in| differ from true seeds in having no cotyledons 
the low ground, near the water, the spring | or embryo, and being more of the nature of 
beauty (Claytonia Virginica) is equally| buds. On account of the absence of cotyle- 
abundant, This plant a to the natu- | dons, this is called the Acotyledonous divsion, 

¢ ral order Portulaccacea, and has narrow,|in contradistinction to the monocotyledonous 
succulent leaves and tuberous roots. The|and dicotyledonous, Amongst the many spe- 
leaves of some of our Western species are | cies of moss just coming in fruit, the hair cap 
said to furnish an excellent salad. All the | moss, Polytrichum commune and Polytriehum 
above belong to the dicotyledonous section. | juniperinum, are the largest and most ehowy. 
In the same locality may be found the dog’s | The ripe moss (Funaria hygrometrica) is re- 
tooth violet, with its curious spotted leaves} markable forthe property possessed by the 
and dull yellow flowers. This plant belongs| slender stems of the fruit, which twist and 
to the order Liliacea, and is a good represent-| untwist with the moisture in the air, thus 
ative of the monocotyledonous or endogenous | forming a natural hygrometer, and suggesting 
plants. Indian turnip (Arisaema triphylla) |the name from Funis, a rope. The Apple 
is another plant of this order, distinguished | moss (Bartramia pomiformis), named in hon- 
by its fleshy, tuberous root or “corm,” and | or of one of Philadelphia’s‘earliest botanists, is 
spotted or mottled spathe, which is reflexed so | interesting from the resemblance of its fruit 
as to cover (like a hood) the spadiz or column | to small apples.” 
which supports the flowers. These are of 
two kinds, those on the upper portion of the 
spadix being all staminate, while those on the 
lower portion are pistillate, and each flower 
succeeded by a scarlet berry. 

‘* Another delicate plant belonging to this 

P section, the early sedge (Carex. praecox), is 
growing along the dry hillsides, with slen- 
der, grass-like leaves, and a beautiful, pencil- 
like tuft of minute flowers, of which the up- 
per are all staminate and the lower pistillate 
and fertile. The foregoing are all in bloom 

at this time. 
“The Cryptogams comprise the ferns, mosses, 
liverworts, sea weed, etc. The fructification 
is very obscure, and in some (families appear 


































WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY. 


The obscure town of Temperance, away in 
Georgia, has a man who does not wish to have 
his name bruited abroad, but who has been 
a real benefactor to his race; a conqueror, 
too, of great disabilities, and a perfectly con- 
tented sufferer by incurable maladies. In 
spite of the torment of perpetual rheumatism, 
he has done a world of good by teaching 
school twenty-six years, all the time giving 
gratuitous education to many of both sexes 
who would otherwies get no education at all. 
One of his pupils, who had been exhibited by 
Barnum as born without arms, has been able 

to be entirely absent, the whole plant consist- | to buy a farm for her parents, where they now 
ing of a single cell, which is increased by|live very comfortably; others are scattered 
subdivision, but in the higher forms, as in the| over the West and South, generally doing 
lichens which clothe the rocks and trees so | well, some of them even doctors and mission- 
abundantly, little receptacles are formed in | aries. 

the substance of the frond or leaf like expan-| Educated for the law, this remarkable man 

sion of which the plant is composed, which | was entirely prostrate by disease when just 

contain the;spores or seed like bodies by which | entered upon his profession. For years he 
the plant is propagated. suffered unspeakably, night and day. Now, 
« “The ferns, which are of a still higher or- | at the age of sixty, he has so far conquered 
ganization, are leafy plants, which bear their | his old enemy, that he teaches his little school 
fruit on the back of the leaves or fronds, | every day, lying on his left side. He writes 
and present a great variety of beautiful | quite a good letter, reads all the books he can 
forms. At the present time they are just | get, rejoices in being able to do some service 
making their new growth, and their fronds,|to humanity, thanks God daily for good 
rolled up at the point and shaped like a| digestion, sweet sleep and the disuse of medi- 
bishop’s crozier, are very curious. The moss-|cine. Still, he cannot stand or sit without 
es, many of which have stems and leaves | difficulty; a quarter of a mile is the extent 
more nearly like the flowering plants, are also | of his crawling upon hiscrutches. Yet he is 
more like the latter in having two sets of or-| really cheerful under all his burdens, hopeful 
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ef the hereafter, and determined not to be 
made a lion of; so manly, too, as never to 
crave anything he cannot earn for himeelf. 

One temptation he is justly proud of hav- 
ing resisted. Habituated to the use of opium 
during his severest suffering, he saw his 
danger and tore off its winding web, though 
it seemed like rending away his very skin. 

Did I say to him more than every Christian 
man should when I declared that his story 
did my heart good; that I should bear any 
fature pain the better for having known this 
childless old man’s bravery ; and that where- 
ever I find a brother murmuring at some 
transient ill I will tell him of this lonely 
martyr, dependent for daily bread on cease- 
less toil, making his racked frame a blessing 
to all around, and an altar of thanksgiving to 
the infinite Father?—F. W. H. in Christian 
Register. 





GIFTS OF GRACE. 


Thou givest, Lord, to Nature law, 
And she in turn doth give 

Her poorest tiower a right to draw 
Whate’er she needs to live. 


The dews upon her forehead fall, 
The sunbeams round her lean, 
And dress her humble form with all 

The glory of a queen. 


In thickets wild, in woodland bowers, 
By waysides, everywhere, 

The plainest flower of all the flowers 
Is shining with Thy care} 


And shall I, through my fear and doubt, 
Be less than one of these, 

And come from seeking Thee without 
Thy blessed influences ? 


Thou who hast crowned my life with powers 
So large, so high above 
The fairest flower of all the flowers: 
Forbid it by Thy love. 
—A. C., in Sunday Magazine. 


_—_—_—18) oe 


How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams ! 

Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 

Bach maid a heroine, and each man a friend ; 
Aladdin’s Lamp, and Fortunatus’ Purse, 

That holds the treasures of the universe! 

All possibilities are in its bands, 

No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands ; 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 

“Be thou removed !” it to the mountain saith, 
And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud! 

Lone@rg.iow. 





A LETTER FROM OUR COW “SUKEY.” 


The well known and benevolent Eliza 
Sproat Turner, has a playful serious word to 
say for the gentle creatures of man’s use, as 
weil as for the human beings who are yet 
nearer to her sympathies. 


The case of the cow “Sukey ” is well pre- 
sented in a familiar and philosophical letter 
to the Carnival, 

REsPECTED Eprror :—As you receive let- 
ters from other animals, I thought you might 
be willing to have one from me. It is true, I 
am only a cow, but cows have their feelings 
as well as other folks; and a good deal more 
than some. The fact is, we are specially af- 
fectionate creatures, as any one who takes the 
trouble to observe our ways will notice. 
Haven’t you seen us standing close together 
in the pasture, lying down side by side, and 
licking each other by the halfhour? Why, 
I knew a cow in our neighborhood that had 
an intimate friend, and when that friend was 
sold away from her, she pined, her milk 
failed and she nearly died of grief. How 
many horses care for each other like that? 

And just so is it with our calves. I don’t 
say that, when we lose them young, we re- 
member them so very long, but the pain is 
strong while it lasts, and what I say is, that 
our masters ought to make our trouble as 
light as they conveniently can. 

Now I name no names, but I do say it is 
pee hard for a mother to be started off when 

er calf is just one week old, and to see the 
poor little feeble thing driven twelve to fif- 
teen miles, and when from exhaustion it lies 
right down in the road, to see it goaded u 
and made to travel on with its weak legs all 
shaking, and all the while the mother’s milk 
droppivg down on the ground from her al- 
most bursting udder, and the poor baby’s 
nose and mouth bound up so that it can’t get 
a drop, can scarcely even gasp, and if it does, 
only sucks up the dust from the road. I was 
treated so myself once, and when we reached 
the yards my calf was nearly dead, and I[ was 
nearly wild. Pretty beef I should have made 
if beef had been the object. 

And then that strange practice of murder- 
ing our calves by slow degrees, by bleeding. 
I have seen that done too, to a child of my 
own. Three times they bled that small 
creature before it died ; each time when it had 
bled till it sank swooning on the straw, they 
let it lie until strength enough came back for 
it to get up, and then they bled it again. 
And all to make the meat white enough to 
suit a Philadelphia market. And why do 
Philadelphians want their veal white? Or, 
if there is some reason that we can’t see into 
for anything unnatural, why don’t they in- 
sist on having their beef white too? Or, if 
there is anything so poisonous in the flesh of 
animals that to make it eatable you must 
drain from it all its richest nutriment, why 
not abjure it altogether and let us have a good 
time? To be sure I don’t know much, being 
only a cow; but one thing I do know, it’s no 
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use for ladies and gentlemen to cry “ How 
brutal these butchers are!’ and next time 
they go to market say to the butcher, “Oh, I 
won’t buy such red looking veal as that, I 
must have white veal!” It is you, gentle- 
men, who are brutal ; it is you, ladies who are 
cruel, and not the man who is forced to please 

ou or lose his daily bread. But if kind- 
estat ladies and gentlemen would combine 
and get up a public opinion and say altogeth- 
er, “red veal is as wholesome as red beef,and 
more nourishing than drained veal, and we 
will buy the one, and we will not buy the 
other,” that would be putting your Sunday 
religion into your week-day life. 

Yours wonderingly, SuKEY. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR FOURTH MONTH. 


1878 , 1879 

TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 4th month per 
PORRG. FOOD cscs ce scccecencccccence 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.........006 ssessees 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital........00,ssessseee 


58.14) 49.41 
81.00] 82.09 


43.00}. 27.00 


1878 | 1879 


RAIN. Inches.} Inehes. 
Rain during 3d month, per Penna. 


Hospital.......00 sesccree seveseee eceveceees 2.54| 5.68 


DEATHS. Numb’r.| Numt’r. 


Deaths during the month, being for 4 
current weeks for each year.........1 1222 | 1217 


MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 


Average of the mean temperatures of 
the 4th mo. for the past 90 years.....| sss» 
Highest mean temperature occurring | 
during that entire period, 1871......|..0.0.0.0.018/ 68.15 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during eatire period, 1794 and 1798)......... 


50.35 


44.60 


The month this year presented a strong contrast 
to that of last year, and especially so down to the 
20th, previous to which we had rain this year on 
each of the seven preceding days, with only three 
clear days from the Ist to the 12th, both inclusive. 

Here on the evening of the 3d in some loealities 
the mercury dropped to 28 degrees. At ten P. M., 
also at eight A. M. on the mornings of the 4th and 
Sth only 30 degrees were noted. Of course there 
was some ice about. 

The rain-storm of the night of the 16th, and 
through the 17th and 18th, was very severe, and 
covered a large space of country. 

Snow-storms have occurred in many places. 
During the night of the 17th and through the 18th 
five inches of snow fell at Port Jervis, N. Y., while 
at Monticello one foot was reported. Near Worces- 
ter, Mass., six inches fell at the same time. On the 
line of the Jefferson branch of the New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railway from six to ten inches 
were reported, while it was stated that at Scranton, 
Pa., ‘‘a severe snow, hail and wind-storm prevailed, 


prostrating nearly two miles of telegraph poles.” In 
Philadelphia only a few flakes noted on three days. 

Whils speaking of snow-storms, it may be well to 
refer to our compilation for Fourth month com- 
mencing with 1790 down to the present year, as pub- 
lished in the North American of Fourth month 28th, 
a few of the most prominent of which were: 

1849.—Un the 18th and 19th snow fell, forming a 
level of four or five inches, and drifts from three to 
four feet in height. Some of this snow was to be 
seen in shady places as late as the 23d. 

1852.—Several snow-squalls on the 3d and 4th, 
commencing again on the evening of last date, 
continuing all night to the depth of four inches, 
and again next day, with more on the 6th, 7th and 
22d. 

1857.—Snow noted on five days. On the 6th of 
the month snow fell to the depth of two or three 
inches. 

1862.—On the 9th occurred a tremendous hail 
and snow-storm. Out of the city the snow was said 
to be from twelve to fifteen inches ona level. Plenty 
of sleighing. As late as the 14th some of the roads 
twelve miles from the city were still unbroken, the 
snow being even with the tops of the fences. 

1868.—On the 10th snow nearly two inches deep, 
and again on the 12th from two to three inches. 

1869.—Brisk snow-storm in the Twenty-third 
ward. In the north-eastern part of the State about 
a foot deep. 

The month, though not very remarkable, has 
certainly been quite a cool one. Since the year 1838 
we have only nine other instances where the mean 
of the Fourth month has descended into the 
“ forties.” J. M. Exuis, 

No. 325 Walnut Street. 

Philadelphia, Fifth month Ist, 1879. 


ITEMS. 


Ex-Presipent Grant has arrived at Hong Kong. 


Tue Industrial Exhibition was formally opened 
in Berlin on the Ist inst. 

Saran J. HAs, the authoress and editress, died 
in this city on the 30th ult, in the 9lst year of her 
age. 

Art 12 o’clock, on the night of the 30th ult,, all the 
United States life-saving stations on the Atlantic 
coast were closed for the season. 


Tue State Agricultural Committee have selected 
Philadelphia as the place and Ninth month next as 
the time for holding the next Pennsylvania State 
Fair. 


A Letter from Zanzibar announces the arrival of 
Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, with M. 
Dutalis, the officer in command of the Belgian ex- 
pedition in Africa. 

Proressor Lewis Swirt, of Rochester, has been 
elected a fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of England, as a token of appreciation of his astron- 
omi¢al discoveries. 


Tue earthquake at Mianch, Persia, on the 22d of 
Third month, destroyed twenty-one villages. 922 
persons, 2,660 sheep, 1,125 oxen, 124 horses and 55 
camels were killed. 


Tue exodus of the colored people from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to Kansas continues. On the 2d inat. 
more than 300 colored emigrants arrived in Atchi- 
son, most of them in a destitute condition. They 
were housed in colored churches and their imme- 
diate wants provided for. Much suffering is ex- 
pected if the influx continues, as there is little de- 
mand for unskilled labor in that section. 
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Tue offer has been made by William E. Baker, of 
Massachusetts, to donate property valued at $200,- 
000, provided the sum of $110,000 additional is 
guaranteed, for the benefit of the Massachusetts 
Public Health Association, for the purpose of car- 
rying out the recommendations of boards of health 
by inspection and advice as to improvements in 
house ventilation and drainage, for the suppression 
of adulteration in food and for the establishment 
of schools of cookery and diet kitchens for the 
sick. 


THERE are now ten thousand miles of under- 
ground telegraph wires in Great Britain. In a lec- 
ture recently delivered before the Society of Arts 
in London, W. H. Preece, of the Postal Telegraph 
Department, stated the facts which are against the 
extension of these lines. There is an increase of 
three or four times in their cost ; their capacity for 
carrying currents is reduced three or four times ; 
the gutta percha coating is attacked not only by rats 
and mice; but very largely by an insect called the 
Tempeltonia crystallina, and is also influenced by a 
fungus. 


Russia —A universal feeling of gloom prevails in 
St. Petersburg. The St. Petersburg correspondent 
of the Univers, in a letter to that journal, says: The 
police are openly arresting people at all hours of the 
day, whereas arrests were hitherto made at night. 
On the slightest suspicion against any person bis 
whole family are arrested and domiciliary visits are 
paid to all their acquaintances, these leading to 
further apprehensions on the most frivolous grounds. 
Eigaty-three furnished lodging keepers are in prison 
for not reporting, within twenty-four hours, the 
latest arrivals. The Golos reports that it is intended 
to send 12,000 prisoners, with their families, from 
Novgorod to Siberia, during the summer. 





NOTICES. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

The Eleventh Meeting of the Conference will be 
held at the meeting-house on Fifteenth street and 
Rutherford place, New York, on Seventh-day even- 
ing, 24th of Fifth month, at 'g o'clock P.M. 

It is very desirable that full reports of the condi- 
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tion and work of the schools be received, and that 
as many Friends be present from each of the Yearly 
Meeting Associations as may be possible. It is re- 
quested that reports or other papers be forwarded 
as early as practicable to either of the Clerks. 

J. Wm. Hurcsinson, 
232 W. Fifteenth street, New York, 

Annis CALEY, 
Chappaqua, Westchester county, N. Y., 

Clerks. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, 

Philadelphia First-day School Association meets 
by adjournment next Fourth-day evening, 14th in- 
stant, at 8 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting-house, 
holding one session. Report to General Conference 
and other business of interest. = interested are 
invited. Jno. M. Truman, JR., 

MaTILpA GARRIGUES, 4 Clerks. 





The annual meeting of the First-day School Asso- 
ciation of New York Yearly Meeting will be held at 
the Fifteenth Street Meeting-house, on Second-day 
evening, Fifth month 26th, at 8 o’clock. 





CHILDREN’S MEETING 
At Race Street Meeting- house, to-morrow, at 3 
P.M.; participated in by those connected with sev- 
eral city and country First-day schools. Friends 
generally are invited. 





LAND AND COLONIZING ASSOCIATION. 
A meeting will be held at Race street, at 8 P.M., 
on Fifth-day, 15th iust., to consider this movement, 
to which Friends generally are invited. 





The Sixth Annual Meeting of the stockholders of 
Friends’ Book Association will be held on Second- 
day evening, the 12th inst., at 8 o’clock, at Race 
Street Meeting-house. 





EVENING MEETINGS. 

There will be a meeting for worship at Girard 
Avenue Meeting-house to-morrow evening at 74 
o’clock. 

Also, at the meeting-house, Market between Sev- 
enth and Eighth streets, Camden, N. J., at same 
hour. 





STOCK MARKET. 














REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fifth month 6, 1879. 
go ty Bebete a Wien” Wheat, Penn and Del red : = 115 











Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, po: berts & Williams Western red 
eons 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place Commission Merchants, 248 North DET -reeeeeee 
= DD BW recocosscsnccsscencevses 11644@1193¢ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. sak 
Del & Bound Brook RR 7s... ‘o* @l1l2 Subject to Market fluctuations. Rye, Western and Penna. 61 58 
Lehigh Valley RRcm 6sr 104 @1044 | Butter, Prints, per b. 25 | Corn, yellow........sesseveeeeee 43@ 44 
North Penn RR 2d mort 78.117 @ Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 1@ 138 ixed, in elevator. 43@ 
PC & St. Louis BR 7s.......... 106 @107 Ilinois, Iowa & Wis..... 1 15 | Oats, white........ccceeee eocesece 34 
Texas Pacific RR Ilstmtg 6s 988 @ 9874 . Y. State Firkins, “ 16@ 18 Mixe......cccccroceoees 32 
Lehigh Navi 63 gold loan.... 96 @ 98 Eggs—Fresh, per, OZ. .cereere 4 12 | Clover-seed, prime, new... “ie 
Penna 1 68. eves 10KK@ 12% “hi cies 11 | ‘limothy-seed........- seeceseee 1 40@ 1 60 
Catawisea RR new prt - 40 @ 3 Poultry—Ch ckens, per en rr) 16 | Flax -seed......ccrcccceeeeseseee 1 40@ 1 45 
Lehigh Valley BR....... 37K@ 35% urkey 18 | Hay, Penn Tim per ton....12 00@13 00 
Little Schuylkill RR........... 45 @ Du -_ Sw i 16 West'rn and Mx’'d.... 2 00@12 00 
_—— | 50Y4@ Alive Chickens “ ... = 15 Fair 10 50 
uchoning RR..........00 ose Lard, prime, perlb. w 7 eves “t 50@13 0¢ 
Penna RR....rcrreseeeveee 40 3914 | Live Calves, oo 5@ 6] Wheat Straw.........cssses ~ § 0O@ 9 00 
North'a Pacific 1 RR com..... 14%@ 11 Green Peas, Seeemnh, Buekwheat ne ibs. 1 80@ 2 00 
North’n Pacific RR pre’fd... 424%@ 35 me crate... 1 25@ 1 75 | Corn Meal, Per DDdI.......006+ 2 50@ 2 75 
Penna RR 38 ASpAragus per dOZ........-0 00 2 00@ 2 50 | Bran, per i ccleecameennss 14 50@15 00 
Phila & Erie RR Poratoss, white, per bush.. sere 1 QO@ 1 20 | Middlings.....ceccsecsnecesseese 15 0@18 00 
RR.. Onions, Per CTALC.....+...000008 1 T5@ At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
United Rs of NJ cooseell Apples, per bri......... 1 50@ 2 25 | the market for Beef Cattle has ruled 
Lehigh Coal Navigation . 1860 16% | Cucumbers, per crate.. 3 00@ 4 U0 | steady throughout the week, but this 
Morris Canal....... ...csccss-sesee 54 @ Strawberries, per quart....... 35 60 | mornin ae Ze. to %e. higher and 
Hestonville P R W........ - 12%@ 14% | Cranberries, per box... 2 2 75 | closed ‘fs cattle were ‘in excel- 
Green & Coates U P RW...... 67 @ TO | Cabbage.........crcee scores ssesseree 2 OO@ 2 25 | lent condition, 
Peoples’ P RB W..ccccccssssreseee xe 154% | Wool, Wb Washed vevceescseecese 17@ 34| At the North Philadelphia Drove Y. 
Farmers & Mechanics NB. = Pure cider vinega, per gal. 16@ 18 Soe head Beef row yoo) arrived and sold . 
Girard Nat Bank...........00++ Cheese, N Y Factory, per! lb %7@ 8 8,000 head of Sheep 4%4@6i, & 
Insurance Co of N A,r. 0K 30 Western, 6@ 7 So hea of Hogs at 534@53,— Record. 









